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EDITORIAL 


E have decided to make this month’s Brack- 

FRIARS a Catholic Emancipation Number in 
remembrance of the Act which was passed in April 
exactly one hundred years ago. Even the inattentive 
reader will notice that we by no means present an ex- 
haustive account of this interesting subject. Names 
and events will be missed clearly worthy of honourable 
mention. But it is not possible in a brief space to 
tell the full story, which indeed would mean providing 
a concise history of the Catholic Church in England 
from 1558 to 1929. Since it occurred to us as not 
unlikely that others too would do honour to this year’s 
centenary by writing about it, we have tried as far as 
possible to collect aspects of the subject which should 
not be too obvious and commonplace and thus avoid 
needless harping on the same string and the telling of 
the same tales twice or the ungracious act of singing 
other people’s songs. 


There is a type of philosophical historian who, in 
his quest for an ordered scheme of cause and effect in 
the haphazard of human affairs, loves to fix on some 
tiny, trivial cause and see it produce an enormous 
effect. Pascal, speaking of the inscrutable causes and 
the terrifying effects of human passion, ends with the 
image of a woman’s nose and the superb hyperbole : 
‘If only Cleopatra’s nose had been shorter, the whole 
face of the universe would have been changed.’ In 
another place the same Pascal describes how Cromwell 
might have undone all Christendom, destroyed the 
royal family, and made his own family for ever power- 
ful ‘ sams un petit grain de sable qui se mit dans son 
uretére. Rome herself would have trembled beneath 
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his sway, but this little grain of grit killed him: his 
family was reduced to nought, peace was restored, and 
the King put back on his throne.’ Gibbon, whom like 
Pascal we look to rather for poetic imagery than for 
reliable history, is fond of the same idea. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
he says, ‘the Greeks would be still involved in the 
heresy of the Monophysites, if the Emperor’s horse 
had not unfortunately stumbled. Theodosius expired, 
his orthodox sister succeeded to the throne.’ 

Yes. Perhaps. ... Andif Adam had not sinned 
. . . and as many repetitions as you like of that 
powerful word, /f, with which you can do anything— 
even put Paris in a bottle. 

Similar reflections may occur to the evolutionary 
historians who are anxious to investigate the causes 
that led to the Act of Emancipation. If Daniel 
O’Connell had not been born; if he had not won the 
Clare election ; if the Vicar Apostolic of the Midlands 
had been someone else instead of John Milner, ‘ the 
champion of God’s ark in an evil time,’ as Newman 
called him ; if America had not won her independence, 
if there had been no French Revolution with the wave 
of ‘ liberalism ’ and democratic idealism that followed, 
then there might have been no such thing as Catholic 
Emancipation. In fact, if there had been nothing, 
there would not have been anything. Truly the ‘If’ 
= of history tends to reduce all things to absur- 

ity. 

The only evolution of history is to see in it the 
unfolding of the Will of God : the only philosophy of 
history is to view it as the working out of God’s provi- 
dence. That is the supreme epic of this world and 
the next, the story of God governing the works of His 
own hands—a story which God Himself has told, not 
in written words, but in the Word made Flesh. And 
the story of the Church is the story of Christ, because 
the Church is the Bride of Christ and Christ’s mystical 
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Body. It is a story of defeat and death, and victory 
and resurrection. This is the only view that makes 
ecclesiastical history intelligible or of any practical use 
in the conduct of our lives. We are free to-day, but 
we may be in shackles to-morrow. 

During the long night of the penal times our fore- 
fathers gave up all things to follow Christ. They 
gave up their lives when asked to make the sacrifice ; 
they gave up wealth, not only material riches, but those 
dearer treasures of the mind, the sweet pursuits of 
literature and art; they were cut off from the sources 
of learning, shut out from those homes of humane cul- 
ture which Catholic thought and the Catholic Faith 
had made; their religion was shorn of all its external 
beauty; they had no ritual chant or solemn liturgy; 
everything had to go in order to keep the one thing 
necessary. 

In the past hundred years Catholics have been 
slowly winning back their lost heritage and by degrees 
entering into their newly-acquired opportunities. 
Some will appraise the progress and the gain; the less 
optimistic will perhaps think that we are still hampered 
by our history and have done less than we could; but 
the wise man will reserve his praise for God in a sin- 
cere Te Deum and keep his criticisms for himself. 





THE EUROPEAN BACKGROUND, 1829 


FOr the Catholic Church in England the year 1829 
stood perceptibly for the opening of a new epoch. 
For the Catholic Church in Europe at large, on the 
other hand, it meant (although not so realised at the 
time) the closing of an old one. 1830 indeed was to 
usher in an era of Revolution. Thrones were to be 
shaken and dynasties disappear, wild political theories 
were to be acted on, the map of Europe re-arranged, 
and the balance of power shifted. Religion was to be 
insulted, cathedrals sacked, monasteries burned, 
priests attacked, the Church plundered and cast from 
her high estate. But in 1829 there was as yet little 
thought of all this, and on the surface of things there 
was only an ordered tranquillity. Yet 1829 was to be 
the very last of those fifteen years of peace which 
followed on the downfall of Napoleon, and were the 
outcome of that European settlement so skilfully and 
(as it was vainly hoped) so lastingly engineered by the 
statesmen of the Congress of Vienna. 

Had our English Catholics of a hundred years ago 
possessed (as they did not) a well-organised press, and 
been able to call on their foreign correspondents for 
a Survey of continental Catholicism in 1829, the sort 
of Conspectus that might thus have been supplied to 
them is here set down, to form a setting and a back- 
ground to the picture of Emancipation at home :— 

To begin with France. The French Church of 
1829, organised with some modifications on the lines 
of the Napoleonic Concordat, looked very imposing, 
and had regained much of her ancient splendour. 
Despite a great shortage of clergy, she did much good 
work. The State was behind her, and as favourable 
as possible. She was subsidised not ungenerously, 
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the re-opening of seminaries and colleges was autho- 
rised, and the return of religious orders sanctioned. 
Infidelity was no longer triumphant, Christianity was 
becoming fashionable, religion was seen to be the 
firmest support of order and civilisation. The genius of 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, de Lamennais, de Maistre 
and others had immense effect. Yet in reality Catholi- 
cism in France was in deadly peril. She was too bound 
up with the powers that be, too closely identified with 
absolutist measures, too much hand in glove with 
reactionaries and extremists. The State, hoping to 
subdue its enemies by the aid of the spiritual power, 
had made the Church a sort of department of police, 
and Catholicism had become associated with all that 
was unpopular and undemocratic. Thus were being 
sown the seeds of an anti-clericalism which has en- 
dured to our own time. And hence, when a year later 
the dynasty of Charles X was to fall, the Church of 
France was to be very nearly dragged down with it. 
In its re-settlement of Europe, the Congress of 
Vienna had made out of Belgium and Holland the 
single kingdom of the Netherlands, under the sceptre 
of the House of Orange. Never was forced union 
more ill-starred, never did one work more clumsily. 
Nations diverse to some extent in race and language, 
and altogether in history and religion, were yoked to- 
gether. But 1829 was the last year they were willing 
to beso. The Belgic provinces were already in reality 
seething with revolt. The Faith was in danger, the 
Church enslaved, Catholic colleges and universities 
closed, Protestantism thrust upon an _ indignant 
people. The Dutch King, an obstinate, intolerant 
Calvinist, broke the Concordat he had made with the 
Holy See, outraged the national customs of the Bel- 
gians, forced the Dutch language upon them, was 
false to his promises both in letter and spirit, and blind 
to every dictate of prudence. The ‘ Revolution of 
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July’ in France would be the signal for a national 
upheaval, and the foundation of modern Belgium. In 

olland itself, where more than a third of the people 
were Catholics, the Church was kept down with an 
iron hand. The Government was most unfavourably 
disposed to it, and showed its ill-will by constant petty 
persecution. Every Catholic feeling was outraged 
and disregarded. There was no hierarchy, and epis- 
copal ministrations were performed by a Vicar- 
Apostolic, who had to reside across the frontier. 
Nevertheless, the spirit alike of clergy and people 
was indomitable and unflinching. Nothing could 
shake it. 

In Switzerland, the revolutionary and Napoleonic 
upheavals had brought about complete religious dis- 
organisation. Still, the violence done to the Church 
in the name of freedom had caused a reaction. The 
Catholics of the Swiss cantons became united as never 
before. Their new energy and life backed up the 
Holy See in its efforts to obtain concordats from the 
various governments. By 1829 new dioceses had been 
mapped out, a great educational centre formed at 
Fribourg, and a decided Catholic revival began. A 
determined effort was being made to throw off the 
yoke of philosophic radicalism, which had everywhere 
in Switzerland displaced the rule of the old aristocratic 
oligarchies. 

nd now we turn to the German States. The dis- 
solution of the old Germanic Confederation, ‘the 
Holy Roman Empire,’ the break-up of its constitu- 
tion, the secularisation in 1803 of the great ecclesias- 
tical Electorates and Prince-Bishoprics, and the con- 
fiscation of the territories, property, and treasures of 
the Church, had thrown Catholic Germany into almost 
hopeless confusion, destroyed hundreds of once- 
flourishing chapters and abbeys, and paralysed the 
whole diocesan machinery of the country. Nearly all 
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the sees of the former Empire were left vacant, and 
a wealthy clergy had been reduced to something not 
far removed from penury. All power had now passed 
into the hands of the individual States, and especially 
to the great Protestant ones, and with them the Holy 
See had for some years endeavoured to conclude con- 
cordats, and to build up afresh on new and altered 
lines what had been thrown down. By 1829 she had 
in this achieved a considerable measure of success, 
although the period remained one of transition, and 
the new organisation was largely inchoate. The various 
governments were still constantly interfering in church 
matters, even in the most trifling details, and pre- 
venting free intercourse with Rome. The spiritual 
authority of the Bishops was often ignored, they were 
fettered in every direction, and hardly able to stir, 
while the police, on the contrary, made themselves 
felt in the very sanctuary. But religious feeling was 
reviving, Catholic writers of splendid ability were 
forcing a hearing, and the proper adjustment of eccle- 
siastical affairs was felt to be a necessity. 

Bavaria was the first German State to conclude a 
concordat with Rome. At the opening of the century 
the Church in that most Catholic land had been almost 
reduced to utter ruin, and nearly five hundred reli- 
gious houses had been destroyed. But under King 
Ludwig I Catholicism was rising Phoenix-like from 
her ashes, and preparing to renew her ancient tri- 
umphs. The religious orders were coming back, a 
great era of church-building was beginning, seminaries 
and colleges were re-opening; and a new race of 
bishops, splendidly orthodox and in free intercourse 
with the Holy See, was springing up. 

In Prussia it could hardly be the same. Though 
even in that arbitrary State, where Catholicism was 
sternly repressed and excluded from all power, things 
were on the mend, and negotiations with the Holy See 
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had made some progress. There was a new spirit alike 
in clergy and laity, and Catholics were far from being 
altogether without hope. The same might be said 
of Wurtemberg, Baden, Hanover, Oldenburg, and 
other German lands, where there were large Catholic 
populations always restive under their Protestant 
masters. All these States had by 1829 seen the neces- 
sity of entering upon concordats of one kind or another 
with Rome, and of not carrying repression too far. 

For more than a generation the Catholic Church in 
Austria had been slowly recovering from that abject 
bondage to State bureaucracy to which it had been 
subjected by the Emperor Joseph II. By 1829 the 
administration of church affairs was tolerably free, 
though the bishops and clergy were still very far from 
emancipated from all civil control. Indeed, Metter- 
nich’s whole system tended to regard the Church 
purely as a department of state. But the direction of 
education was coming back to her, the ecclesiastical 
appointments to bishoprics and benefices were excel- 
lent, due respect was paid to the Holy See, and the 
strong personal influence of the Emperors was usually 
exerted in the right direction. In Hungary things 
were much the same, and a recent National Church 
Council had done much good. 

In Russia the outlook in 1829 was very dark, and 
an active persecution was in progress. The Uniat 
Churches were being suppressed, and the Basilian 
monasteries closed. Years of oppression and suffer- 
ing awaited the Russian Catholics, and every effort 
was made to harness Catholicism to the car of the 
State, as a prelude to its absolute annihilation and to 
the wholesale forced apostasy of its people. 

The once mighty kingdom of Poland, its territories 
dismembered and divided between Russia (which had 
the lion’s share), Prussia, and Austria, partook of this 
terrible persecution. The Prussian Poles fared little 
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better than the Russian ones; they were crushed and 
hampered in every way. Only in the Austrian frag- 
ment of Poland could the Church raise her head, and 
even there she was subjected to the strictest State 
supervision. 

Spain was in a most unsettled condition in 1829. 
For the moment Catholicism enjoyed a measure of 
peace. But the extreme Liberal Party was preparing 
to encompass its almost entire destruction, for which 
the opportunity was soon to come. Violent civil war, 
the enslavement of religion, the wholesale spoliation 
of the monasteries, all these things were very near. 

As to Portugal, in 1829 she was ruled by Dom 
Miguel, the champion of the absolutist and Conser- 
vative Party. Had he been able to maintain himself, 
the Church would have been secure. But though he 
was the choice of the Cortes, and had the mass of the 
Portuguese people behind him, he was no match for 
the extremists and Freemasons, backed by foreign 
Liberalism, gold, and bayonets, and he was soon to 
be driven out of the land. His going was to be the 
prelude of persecution and robbery, and the bishops 
and clergy were to be bound hand and foot to the State 
for many a long year. 

Lastly, we come to the Italy of 1829. There, there 
was a seeming calm. In the Sardinian kingdom of 
the north the Church was for the moment in a healthy 
and vigorous condition ; in the Lombard and Venetian 
provinces she was controlled by the bureaucratic hand 
of Austria, whose influence was also felt in Tuscany 
and the other duchies of Central Italy. In Naples 
things went on in the old Bourbon way, nothing in 
either Church or State forgotten and nothing learned. 
Rome and the States of the Church were once again 
beneath the mild sway of the Popes. But everywhere, 
under the surface, there was great unrest, the whole 
land was seething with disaffection and honeycombed 
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with secret societies. Revolution was in the air, and 
the Catholic Church fulfilled her mission with diff- 
culty. No one knew what the morrow might bring 
forth. 

Such was Europe in 1829. Pius VIII, the aged 
Pontiff on whom in that year rested the ‘ solicitude of 
all the Churches,’ could have found but little to com- 
fort him as he surveyed the nations committed to his 
care. England, almost alone, by its gift of Catholic 
Emancipation, brought some measure of consolation 
to his stricken heart. 


RosBert Bracey, O.P. 





THE EMANCIPATION DEBT TO O’CONNELL 


5 ey ees the history of Catholic Emancipation 
in England is a long one, and though the names 
of those who helped forward its achievement are many, 
the actual passing of the Bill was due entirely to one 
man, Daniel O’Connell. It was his plan that was 
accepted by the Catholics, his form of Bill that was 
accepted by the Government and Parliament, and his 
personal energy and political sagacity that carried 
the movement and guided it, till its success was 
attained. To him more than to any single man these 
Centenary celebrations should do honour. 

Born in 1775, he was a humble Catholic lawyer, 
with a burning enthusiasm and a stirring and inflam- 
matory eloquence; he lived through and watched 
carefully the events that preceded and followed the 
troubles of 1798. From his consideration of these, he 
learnt as his own lesson, a disbelief in physical force, 
a hatred of the French Revolution, and a distrust of 
secret conspiracy. Hence, his own methods were 
founded upon a very different philosophy than that 
of the heroes of ’98. His political plan was to con- 
centrate upon every sort agitation, as violently as 
possible, but without bloodshed. His eloquence was 
able to produce the agitation and his personal domin- 
ating power was able to keep that agitation perfectly 
within bounds. 

Moreover, since he was above all an opponent of 
the Union between Ireland and England, he was in 
favour of Emancipation almost entirely because it 
was in his eyes a step towards the repeal of that Union. 
He proposed to give Catholics their due political 
power so that they might use it to secure political 
freedom. Political freedom was to that extent the 
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mainspring of his ideals; and judged by that, he 
failed. His ultimate and real object was not achieved. 
Indeed, as we shall see, it was Emancipation itself 
that wrecked his larger hope. By succeeding in his 
struggle for Emancipation, he actually deferred the 
Repeal of the Union for one hundred years. The 
religious freedom of English Catholics was achieved 
at the price of Irish political freedom. It is curious 
that the Treaty should have been signed very nearly 
one hundred years too late for O’Connell’s popularity 
and that when signed it should still leave unsettled 
the problem as to whether intense political agitation 
or physical violence were the better method of con- 
ducting political propaganda. 


But it was to secure the Repeal of the Union that 
O’Connell prepared his plans. The organisation 
which he had determined to build up was to consist 
of the parish clergy of Ireland who were by its means 


to rule the country, and he himself also by its means 
was to rule the clergy. Up till his time, incredible as 
it may seem, the clergy had taken no part in the 
political life of Ireland, except when under pressure 
from Pitt they had been induced to speak and write 
in favour of the Union. In 1798 it seems that gener- 
ally they were on the side of the Government. 


Once he had secured this clerical organisation at 
his back, O’Connell was next determined that he 
would wrest the political emancipation of Catholics 
from the Government and then with a solid majority 
in his favour proceed easily to disendow the Protestant 
Church and to restore the Irish Parliament. He does 
not seem to have had any idea in his mind of ‘ estab- 
lishing’ the Catholic religion. His speeches were 
wholeheartedly in favour of religious equality, and his 
general attitude to State religions confirms the 
sincerity of these proposals. 


2 





The Emancipation Debt to O’Connell 


His first difficulty was over the appointment of the 
Catholic Bishops. His refusal to accept the proposed 
right of Veto to be invested in the British Government 
brought him up against the various groups and per- 
sonalities in England who were in favour of Emanci- 
pation. The majority of English Catholics in 1799, 
and even a strong and influential Irish section, were 
in favour of offering that Veto to the Crown in order 
to propitiate it and disarm its opposition. Even Rome 
itself agreed to the principle (the Roman Court, that 
is, for it appeared later that the Pope himself opposed 
it) Even as late as 1815, Cardinal Consalvi was 
thought to have acquiesced in this compromise. But 
O’Connell (who feared that Bishops nominated by the 
Crown would prevent the Repeal of the Union) refused 
to acknowledge the Cardinal’s authority in the matter, 
or even the Pope’s (should he agree) and fought against 
it with such vehemence and pugnacity that at last 
hardly anyone in Ireland was in favour of it. But this 
success meant that, on the point of the Veto, 
O’Connell, while he triumphed over Grattan, had lost 
Grattan to his own policy. He had deliberately split 
the party rather than compromise on what was for him 
as much a matter of political as of religious freedom. 
The Repeal of the Union was his ultimate object. 
Everything had to be scrutinised from the point of 
view of that political purpose, though, no doubt, even 
as a Catholic, he disliked the idea of a Protestant 
Government interfering in ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments. 

In 1806, he founded the General Committee. Here 
he was met by the Convention Act of 1793, which pre- 
vented the formation of any representative or elective 
assembly of Catholics ; whereupon the astute lawyer at 
once altered the character of his association into a 
petitioning body, and by so doing enabled it to main- 
tain its status as legal and unproclaimed. By 1808, 
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he had organised the association so successfully as to 
have meetings and branch-associations in every one 
of the Catholic counties of Ireland. In 1810, he had 
formed a central body which (again, lest by its having 
an illegal purpose it might be denounced and sup- 
pressed) he called the Committee of Grievances. He 
formulated its intentions as threefold, to present an 
address to the King, a remonstrance to the British 
nation, and a petition to Parliament. 

The next year, however, this association was sup- 
pressed by the Chief Secretary (Sir Robert Peel); it 
was immediately reformed by O’Connell under an 
entirely new name, 7.e., the Catholic Board of Volun- 
tary Associations. And under this new name the local 
meetings and the local committees continued as 
enthusiastically as ever. 

Meanwhile, many of the political leaders of all 
parties, both in Ireland and England, had come round 
to accept the general scheme of Emancipation for 
Catholics. In Ireland Grattan and Plunkett, in Eng- 
land Wilberforce and the majority of the Commons 
were stated to be in its favour. Lord Liverpool’s 
Government, however, was divided, and would not 
as a whole support it. It was then, in 1813, that 
Grattan’s Bill was introduced which, while giving 
Emancipation to the Catholics, safeguarded the 
Government by securing to the Crown the Veto on 
the appointment of the Bishops. At once O’Connell 
denounced it, and the priests followed his lead; and 
in a fury of disappointment, with the approval of 
Grattan and the Parliamentary Emancipators, the 
Catholic Board was immediately suppressed. They 
resented O’Connell’s interference and his throwing 
over of this long established point of compromise. 
Even the Catholic landowners seceded from the move- 
ment under the impression that O’Connell had gone 
too far, was an extremist, and had no chance of secur- 
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The Emancipation Debt to O’Connell 


ing his larger policy. Unmoved by this opposition, 
however, O’Connell was prepared to wait. He cer- 
tainly was not going to accept an Emancipation which 
should; interfere with his ultimate hope of the Repeal 
of the Union. 

For ten years the question, despite his continued 
agitation, slumbered, till, in 1821, it was revived by 
the proposed visit of George IV to Ireland. The King 
had disgusted the Catholics for throwing them over 
in 1813, when he became Regent on the renewed 
insanity of George III. But O’Connell was now 
prepared to forget the past and was determined that 
the Catholics should do so also. It shows the great- 
ness of his power and of his persuasiveness that he was 
able to secure for the English King who had betrayed 
them a most enthusiastic welcome from the Catholics 
of Ireland. The King was impressed by the loyal 
demonstration and turned back once more to the 
scheme of his Whig friends for the freeing of Catho- 
lics from their disabilities. After some hesitation, 
however, he decided to do nothing. That very year, 
1821, Plunkett introduced a Bill on the lines of 
Grattan’s earlier Bill which included again the Veto 
of the Crown and also an oath of loyalty to be taken 
by the priesthood. Again, however, O’Connell 
opposed it; and, though not perhaps for his reasons, 
it was thrown out of the House of Lords by ninety- 
nine votes. 

This proved to be the turning point in the agitation. 
O’Connell suddenly saw his opportunity to develop 
his proposals in a new scheme and with his remarkable 
sense of political intuition to gather to his side every 
popular enthusiasm. His new method was now to link 
Catholic Emancipation with the growing cry for Par- 
liamentary Reform. In 1821-22 distress and disorder 
were over all Ireland, due to a series of catastrophes, 
themselves closely related, namely, the failure of the 
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potato crop, famine and disease, high rents and evic- 
tions, the conversion of arable land into pasture, and 
the absorbing of the little farms by the bigger farmers. 
Under the influence of the prevailing discomfort, 
O’Connel! refounded the Catholic Association (1823), 
represented the Government and Parliament as 
having dismally failed to achieve anything in the 
economic crisis, and now began an appeal to reform 
Parliament itself. Much had been accomplished when 
Sheil, one of the leading politicians, went over to his 
side. 

His new scheme was now of so broad a character 
as to enable him to rouse the whole country. It was 
no longer an association for Catholics only; it was an 
appeal for a national electorate. He managed by 
means of reporters to get his monster meetings adver- 
tised before and after in the press of the day, and 
started a fund which was open to all subscribers. Of 
course, he did not neglect his old Catholic relation- 
ships and contacts. Indeed, he asked for ‘a monthly 
penny ’ from every priest and every parish. This was 
partly to secure an income, but chiefly to secure the 
backing of the Catholic influences. It was less the 
penny that he wanted than the priest. Here we see 
him in the full stature of his greatness as the first 
democrat of modern politics, the agitator who first 
built up a national organisation of men and money; 
he was the first to realise the power of the poor. By 
1825 he had won to his side not the poor only, but the 
peers. Their own scheme had failed; his at least had 
obtained the backing of the people. 

As a result of his new organisation and the en- 
thusiasm it provoked, riots broke out in Dublin. The 
Lord Lieutenant had a bottle thrown at him in a 
theatre. After this, Dublin and the Lord Lieutenant 
agreed that things were going too far and something 
must be done. The rioters and O’Connell were 
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The Emancipation Debt to O’ Connell 


indicted for sedition before the Grand Jury. Here, 
O’Connell won a new victory. In January, 1825, the 
Grand Jury threw out the Bill. Even Government 
itself was paralysed by its divisions. Against Eman- 
cipation were (once more) the King, now George IV, 
Lord Liverpool, Lord Eldon, Sir Robert Peel, and, 
most important of all, the Duke of Wellington. These 
were absolutely opposed to every concession. In its 
favour, however, were Canning and the majority of 
the Government supporters, who were even anxious 
to go further, and establish the Catholic religion in 
Ireland. On the motion of Sir Francis Burdett, a Bill 
embodying these proposals was passed in 1825 by the 
House of Commons. Led by the Duke of York, the 
House of Lords, by forty-eight votes, threw it out. 
The excitement in Ireland grew frantic. All attempts 
to suppress the Association were foiled by the 
ingenuity of O’Connell. Thus, Goulbourn’s Act 
(March, 1825), which limited all associations for peti- 
tions to fourteen days, was eluded by the association 
(now the New Catholic Association) renewing itself 
every fortnight. This, however, was of less import- 
ance than the fact that the moderate politicians and 
public men testified their agreement to O’Connell. 
When the General Election of 1826 came, O’Con- 
nell’s wisdom was proved; for the first time in Irish 
history the peasants as a whole voted solidly against 
their landlords. His organisation had swept in every 
one; Protestant as well as Catholic, the whole country 
was entirely on his side; everywhere O’Connell’s 
candidates topped the poll. A Beresford was beaten 
at Waterford. Fear of civil war ran high; and though 
O’Connell was himself openly and vehemently against 
violence, the Government began to be afraid of civil 
war. Then came a violent fluctuation of political 
hopes, for, in 1827, the Duke of York died, and Lord 
Liverpool, becoming ill, resigned office, two of the 
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very strongest opponents of the measure, and on 
March 5th Canning, who was its strongest supporter, 
became Prime Minister. Wellington and Eldon 
promptly resigned from the Government, and the way 
seemed clear for the Catholic Bill, when the death of 
Canning after three months of office (August 8th) 
finally brought back Wellington and Peel to power 
(January, 1828). The hopes of the Emancipators fell, 
and the frenzy of the people revived. But even Wel- 
lington now did not dare to resume the struggle. In 
1828 O’Connell was returned for Clare by a majority 
of 1,075 (out of a total of 3,039 votes cast) against a 
FitzGerald, who, though an opponent of the Union, 
was in favour of Emancipation. The Government 
waited for him to move; he waited calmly for Govern- 
ment to proceed against him. After a short silence, 
Government gave in, O’Connell had won. The 
Emancipation Bill was now introduced on March sth, 
1829, backed by the Duke, received the royal assent 
on April 13th, 1829, and came into force ten days 
later, on the Feast of St. George. 

Note the opponents whom O’ Connell had faced and 
vanquished: the Crown, the House of Lords, the 
Church of England, the Dissenters, the Anti-Popery 
public feeling, the Tory Party led by the Duke and 
Sir Robert Peel, and even the Catholic Emancipation 
Party itself, which, favoured by the Vicars Apostolic 
in England (except for the violent, undignified and 
disputatious Milner), and the English Catholic 
leaders, still pressed for the right of Veto as a con- 
dition of the grant of freedom. These were van- 
quished by O’Connell by his creation of his demo- 
cratic association. 

If O’Connell had died in 1829, his reputation would 
have been enormous. When he died, in 1847, his 
name was execrated in Ireland, and he was deemed a 
failure. What had produced this violent change in 
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The Emancipation Debt to O’Connell 


ublic opinion? After his success over Emancipation, 
he had proceeded with his original plan of pursuing 
the further policy of the Repeal of the Union. He 
had never pretended that Emancipation was his final 
end; moreover, the country was in so much ferment 
that it could not immediately have settled down to 
peaceful life, and it was more than likely that, if he 
had withdrawn from the movement, the extremists 
in his party would have captured the organisation and 
pushed the Repeal by force. He could only retain his 
influence by continuing to head the agitation, for 
which, indeed, there was ample material, the injus- 
tice that still hampered the Catholics through the 
tithes, education, land-laws, etc. Therefore, he con- 
tinued to use the same weapons, the Petition Associa- 
tion, monster meetings, and the Catholic rent: but 
now these all failed, and failed, at least in part, be- 
cause of their very success in the long-drawn Emanci- 
pation struggle. The English Whigs and Tories who 
had supported Emancipation were opposed to the Re- 
peal of the Union: indeed, their very support of 
Emancipation had been given precisely because they 
thought it would consolidate the Union. When 
O’Connell now pressed for the Repeal the disappoint- 
ment was bitter amongst them and, quite unfairly, 
they judged they had been betrayed. The Irish Pro- 
testants who had favoured Emancipation had done so 
in the belief that the Catholic parliamentarians now 
to be elected would be submerged in the English Par- 
liament ; they grew afraid of an Irish Parliament which 
would, at least, be dominantly Catholic. Even the 
Repeal Party was divided into those who were content 
(as was O’Connell as a first instalment) with a subor- 
dinate Irish Parliament and representative Irish mem- 
bers sitting at Westminster, and those who, bearing 
the title of Young /reland, were determined on a real 
separated Ireland and on the use of force to achieve 
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their end. His phrases made co-operation between 
himself and the Mitchell, Davis, Gavan-Duffy group 
impossible. Agitator as he was, the supreme agitator 
in European politics, the first inventor of the power 
of the people, he had yet set his face steadily against 
the employment of physical violence: ‘No human 
revolution is worth the effusion of one single drop of 
human blood.’ ‘ It is no doubt a very fine thing to die 
for one’s country, but, believe me, one living patriot is 
worth a whole churchyard of dead ones.’ 


When he died in exile in 1847 he knew that famine, 
disorder, and coercion were destroying Ireland’s 
peace, that his leadership had failed, but that the 
Young Ireland Party were no nearer success than he. 
The year after his death saw the failure of the use of 
arms. 


He was the first Irishman in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century, however, of really European 
fame; he was a Liberal Catholic, and he took no mean 
part in that common movement all over Europe that 
inflamed the ideals of Montalembert, Lacordaire, and 
the Wiseman of that day. Moreover, he was an ardent 
supporter of complete religious toleration, favoured 
the admitting of Jews to Parliament, and in 1811 he 
had protested against the famous troubles at Nismes, 
when it was thought that the Huguenots had been un- 
justly treated by the Catholics. He was never a revo- 
lutionist ; he hated the Chartists, and, after the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria, he protested his love and 
loyalty towards the English Crown. 


To Lacordaire, in his funeral-panegyric over the 
remains of the Liberator in Notre Dame, O’Connell 
was the father of the new age: ‘ Maitre d’une posté- 
rité 4 peine née sur sa tombe,’ and ‘ le premier média- 
teur entre l’Eglise et la société moderne.’ He adds 
characteristically : ‘ La société moderne est |’expres- 
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The Emancipation Debt to O’ Connell 


sion des besoins de l’humanité et par conséquent elle 
est aussi l’expression des besoins de 1’ Eglise.’ 

We think ourselves that the part he played in the 
political and religious development of the nineteenth 
century has never been sufficiently recognised, ob- 
scured under national flamboyance and the ornate and 
bombastic eloquence of that period. To him more than 
to anyone else the title of Liberator is justly due : he 





set free the political subservience of the peasant voter, 
the clerical fear of public democratic government, and 
the Catholics of these islands. He merited, said 
Lacordaire, ‘le titre cecuménique de libérateur de 
l’ Eglise.’ 

Our debt to him is beyond measure. 


Bebe JARRETT, O.P. 











THE CONTRIBUTION OF SYDNEY SMITH 


vo Anglican episcopate in the House of Lords 
cut a sorry figure in the debates on Catholic 
Emancipation. To the last the bishops of the estab- 
lished Church resisted by vote and speech every pro- 
posal that would, as the Bishop of Bangor put it in 
1808, place Catholics ‘ on an equal footing with Pro- 
testants’; or, as the Bishop of Lincoln declared in 
1828, ‘endanger the Protestant Establishment.’ Nor 
was the high churchmanship of the ancient university 
of Oxford more favourable to the civil rights of 
Catholics. John Henry Newman himself signed the 
petition against Catholic Emancipation—there were 
many of these petitions—and the university unseated 
Peel when he appealed to the electorate in 1829 asa 
supporter of Catholic claims. 

But one distinguished clergyman of the Church of 
England, Sydney Smith, Canon of St. Paul’s, did 
most consistently and whole-heartedly champion the 
Catholic cause. With wit and humour, with know- 
ledge and, above all, with a sincerity that lifted the 
argument above mere advocacy, Sydney Smith strove 
year after year for the accomplishment of justice. 
And he wrote so well that 7he Letters of Peter Plym- 
ley and the articles in The Edinburgh Review are 
capital reading to-day. A forceful writer, thoroughly 
well informed of his subject, sure of his ground and 
equally sure of the mentality of the people he 
addressed, Sydney Smith struck as skilfully and as 
fearlessly as Cobbett did at iniquity. A true whig, 
with vital convictions that held him steadfast and were 
no mere opinions to be worn or discarded at pleasure, 
with a rich sense of the ridiculous that poked fun at 
the pompous intolerance of persons in high places, 
he warns and pleads, now solemnly, now lightly. He 
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The Contribution of Sydney Smith 


routs out the old musty prejudice of the ‘no popery ’ 
man, arranges and classifies his opponents and applies 
a neat and appropriate label to each set of antagonists 
—the ‘ no-popery fools,’ the ‘ no-popery rogues,’ the 
‘honest no-popery people,’ and the simply ‘ base.’ If 
he can do nothing else—and for more than thirty 
years he pegs away in the good cause, a friend of 
Ireland to the last—Sydney Smith can at least divide 
and disturb the enemy, shake the complacency of 
pious Protestants, expose the crimes of the ascendancy 
party in Ireland, and rally all honest men to the sup- 
port of Catholic Emancipation. 

Never is Sydney Smith dismayed at the forces 
arrayed against him. He is scantier of respect 
for the great men who are on the wrong side—and to 
be against the removal of the civil disabilities of 
Catholics is manifestly to be on the wrong side—than 
for the little men; for the latter dare not disobey their 
masters. For the Anglican bishops, with their immense 
incomes of a century ago, for the bishops and arch- 
bishops of the established Church in Ireland in par- 
ticular, with their tiny following and their tithes ex- 
acted from a starving Catholic peasantry—what was 
to be said for these Protestant bishops who on every 
occasion thwarted the efforts to get justice done to 
fellow Christians? These bishops, in their wigs and 
inflated lawn sleeves, were allied with all the hosts of 
the rich and the great who preyed on the unfortunate 
Irish peasant, and at the same time denied him every 
political liberty. Sydney Smith stood in no reverence 
to these right reverend fathers of the Establishment. 
They could not overawe him with their coaches and 
palaces. ‘ Bishops live in high places with high people, 
or with little people who depend upon them,’ he 
observed, noting also that ‘ What bishops like best 
in their clergy is a dropping down deadness of man- 
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The stupidity, the folly, the cruelty of this treat- 
ment of Ireland—for the question of Catholic Eman- 
cipation was in the main an Irish question, the handful 
of Catholic families in England were insulted by 
exclusion from public life, a whole people was not 
oppressed'\—provoked all the humanity of Sydney 
Smith. The outrage was so intolerable, the injustice 
so flagrant, the arguments of those who withstood the 
Catholic claims so contemptible, the ignorance of the 
‘no-popery’ party so profound, the attitude of many 
so utterly base, that Sydney Smith was bound to pro- 
test. Justice, charity, good will, and, above all—as 
a sound whig—common sense, ‘ enlightened common 
sense,’ he calls it, drove him to use his pen, to write, 
and write again; confident of ultimate victory, yet 
always insistent that delay was dangerous. 


It is not enough to keep on hammering the enemy 
in the name of justice and common sense; the Irish 
Catholics, he urges, must continue their agitation. 
Silence and submission are fatal; since ‘As long as 
the patient will suffer the cruel will kick.’ As to the 
talk ‘ of the Great Shabby that the Catholics are their 
own enemies—that the violence of Mr. O’Connell and 
Mr. Shiel have ruined their cause—that but for these 
boisterous courses the question would have been car- 
ried before this time. The answer to this nonsense 
and baseness is that the very reverse is the fact. The 


‘Not that Sydney Smith would assent to the injustice to 
English Catholics. ‘Is there a more disgraceful spectacle in 
the world (he wrote) than that of the Duke of Norfolk hovering 
round the House of Lords in the execution of his office, which 
he cannot enter as a peer of the realm? disgraceful to the 
bigotry and injustice of his country—to his own sense of duty, 
honourable in the extreme : he is the leader of a band of ancient 
and high-principled gentlemen, who submit patiently to ob- 
scurity and privation, rather than do violence to their 
conscience.’ 
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The Contribution of Sydney Smith 


mild and the long-suffering may suffer for ever in 
this world.’ 

Thus Sydney Smith in 1827. Twenty years before 
this he had written: ‘ Little or nothing is to be ex- 
pected from the shame of deferring what it is so wicked 
and perilous to defer.’ 

Throughout the controversy Sydney Smith never 
made the mistake of under-rating the strength of the 
opposition to Catholic claims. The prejudice was a 
deeply-rooted disease ; the distrust of Protestant Eng- 
land of all things papal a heavy blindness. Time 
servers and the unscrupulous and ambitious fattened 
on this prejudice and distrust, betraying the good 
cause to line their pockets. For instance : 

‘On Monday you were a barrister or a country clergy- 
man, a serious and temperate friend to religious liberty 
and Catholic emancipation. In a few weeks from this time 
you are a bishop, or a dean, or a judge—and speaking 
charges and sermons against the poor Catholics, and ex- 
plaining away this sale of your soul by every species of 
falsehood, shabbiness and equivocation. You may carry 
a bit of ermin on your shoulder, or hide the lower moiety 
of the body in a silken petticoat—and men may call you 
Mr. Dean or My Lord; but you have sold your honour 
and your conscience for money; and, though better paid, 
you are as base as the witness who stands at the door of 
the judgment hall, to swear whatever the suborner will put 
into his mouth, and to receive whatever he will put in his 
pocket.’ 

(Not all, perhaps, Sydney Smith admits, ‘have 
made this change from base motives; it is equally far 
from our intention not to say that many men of both 
professions have subjected themselves to this shock- 
ing imputation.’) 

Castlereagh and Canning, Irish born, are named as 
statesmen, whom ‘the Court buys over, year after 
year, by the pomp and perquisites of office.” Both men 
recognised the injustice of the anti-Catholic policy. 
‘Yet for money, claret, and patronage, they lend their 
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countenance, assistance, and friendship to the Minis- 
ters who are the stern and inflexible enemies of Ire- 
land.’ Political corruption is not the novelty some are 
prone to imagine. The phenomenon is remarked by 
just men in every century. 

But the root of the disease, the prejudice of the no- 
popery John Bull, must be attacked, Sydney Smith 
perceives; the falsehood of the anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda exposed. 

Catholics are persecutors—therefore they must be 
kept in bondage. Sydney Smith’s answer to this 
popular fallacy is that the English Catholics also have 
their ‘ Book of Martyrs as well as the Protestants,’ 
and he puts at 319 the number of ‘ Catholics who have 
suffered death in England for the exercise of the 
Roman Catholic religion since the Reformation.’ To 
drive the point home he gives the names of a few of 
the martyrs—Southwell, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Lyne, and 
Mrs. Clitheroe—and brushes away the ‘ uncandid ex- 
cuse that the greater part were put to death for political 
not for religious crimes ’ with the ‘ I hope we are all 
too busy to need any answer to such childish, uncandid 
reasoning as this.’ 

But it is with the monstrous enormity of the penal 
laws of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that 
Sydney Smith proves the Catholics to be the perse- 
cuted and the Protestant the persecutor. More than 
once and in detail the penal code is set out in his 
writings, and the abomination ‘ of a code of laws which 
reflects indelible disgrace upon the English character, 
and explains but too clearly the cause of that hatred in 
which the English name has been so long held in 
Ireland’ is made plain to all. 

What of the double allegiance of the Catholic—to 
pope and king ?—an alleged stumbling block to many. 
Well, what of it? Sydney Smith replies: ‘the same 
double allegiance exists in every Catholic country in 
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The Contribution of Sydney Smith 


Europe.’ And if ‘these same Catholics were foolish 
enough to be governed by a set of Chinese moralists 
in their diet, this would be a third allegiance; and if 
they were regulated by Brahmins in their dress, this 
would be a fourth allegiance; and if they received the 
directions of the Patriarch of the Greek Church in 
educating their children, here is another allegiance.’ 
What did it signify how many allegiances, as long as 
Catholics, like other people, ‘ paid taxes and kept 
clear of the quarter sessions and assizes.”’ 


(Of course to Sydney Smith with his ‘ enlightened 
common sense’ it was regrettable and absurd that 
people should prefer to remain Catholics when they 
might become Protestants; but there it was; and after 
all, he reminds his readers, ‘for the first fourteen 
centuries all Christianity was Catholic,’ and the reli- 
gion of Catholics ‘was the religion of the whole of 
Europe when the innovation began.’) 


As to the charge of untruthfulness brought so fre- 
quently against Catholics, the less said about that the 
better when the broken promises of the English Gov- 
ernment are recalled. The articles of the Treaty of 
Limerick, signed in 1691, assured the Irish the free 
exercise of their religion : four years later came fresh 
penal laws ‘the great and glorious King William 
totally forgetting, the contract he had entered into.’ 


Not to revive the bitterness of past wrongs, but to 
obtain the removal of a very present injustice, Sydney 
Smith falls back upon history. It is by the use of 
history he would put the lying rogues with their ‘ no- 
popery’ cry to shame. 


For the injustice of the English rule in Ireland 
and of penal laws against Catholics was hidden from 
honest men by the falsehoods of the scurvy, venal 
knaves whose livelihood was in the ‘no-popery’ 
business. 
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Sydney Smith never fell away from his liberalism. 
After Catholic emancipation had been carried he was 
as resolute against the establishment of a Protestant 
church at the expense of a Catholic people. In a post- 
humous essay he likens the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land to the institution of butchers’ shops in India. 
‘ We will have a butcher’s shop in every village, and 
you, Hindoos, shall pay for it. We know that many 
of you do not eat meat at all, and that the sight of 
beef-steaks is particularly offensive to you ; but still a 
stray European may pass through your village, and 
want a steak or a chop: the shop shall be established ; 
and you shall pay for it. This is English legislation 
for Ireland. There is no abuse like it in all Europe, 
in all Asia, in all the discovered parts of Africa, and 
in all we have heard of Timbuctoo.’ 

The devilish spirit that prompted the penal laws, 
and denied Catholic Emancipation till civil war was 
threatened, compelled the Irish Catholic to support 
the Protestant Establishment for forty years after the 
political disabilities of Catholics had been removed. 
It was against this spirit Sydney Smith so vigorously 
contended. 

JosePH CLayTon. 
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CHARLES BUTLER AND HIS FRIENDS 


[' will be very regrettable if, in this centenary year 
of Catholic Emancipation, some one competent 
does not undertake to write a Life of Charles Butler. 
The full story of his work for the advancement of the 
English Catholics should illuminate the whole condi- 
tion of the Church in England in the last critical years 
of the penal laws, when an increasing number of 
Catholic families had abandoned the Faith, and when 
the prevailing philosophical tendencies brought new 
dangers to the small remnant that still remained stead- 
fast. In Ireland, the persecution of the Church had 
been so thorough and vindictive that the Catholic 
population had been deprived of almost everything, 
and had practically nothing left to lose. But in Eng- 
land, the fact that the few Catholic families were 
mostly of the propertied class was a continual source 
of temptation to surrender. . 
Almost every year, as the second half of the 
eighteenth century wore on, some new case of apos- 
tasy would reduce still further the small number of de- 
voted Catholic families, who still kept the faith alive 
and had gathered round them groups of dependents 
and retainers who attended Mass in the private 
chapels of the great houses. ‘In this year alone,’ 
wrote the Rev. Charles Berington in 1780, when 
Charles Butler had just reached his thirtieth year, ‘ we 
have lost more by the defection of the two mentioned 
gentlemen (the heirs of the Duke of Norfolk and 
Lord Teynham) than we have gained by Proselytes 
since the Revolution.” When even the Duke of 
Norfolk had conformed to Protestantism, to take his 
seat in the House of Lords and to enjoy the social and 
political privileges of his hereditary position, the out- 
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look was melancholy indeed. It must be only a matter 
of time, if the shrinkage continued as it had been 
through the century, before only a handful of Catholic 
families would remain. And if the great Catholic 
families should cease to hold the faith, there would be 
scarcely any Catholic congregations left anywhere in 
the country. And there would be fewer priests than 
ever, since the clergy were in nearly all cases the 
private chaplains of Catholic families. 

But the fidelity of the Catholic families had been 
magnificent, and it had produced many individuals 
of great sanctity and learning. One of the most re- 
markable among them had been Alban Butler, whose 
Lives of the Saints is likely to remain one of the 
classics of English Catholic literature. The Butlers 
came from Northamptonshire, and were related by 
marriage to many of the leading Catholic families. 
Alban Butler was born in 1710, and he died at the 
age of fifty-three. His nephew, Charles Butler, was 
then a school-boy. He had been taught first in a 
private school in Hammersmith, and he had gone to 
Douai after his uncle’s death. His intellectual gifts 
were already obvious, but the professions were still 
closed to Catholics. So also was the army; and the 
younger sons of most of the Catholic families were 
usually obliged to enter the armies of Austria or of 
other Catholic countries which were not likely to be- 
come engaged in war with England. 

Charles Butler’s temperament tended so unmis- 
takeably towards professional activity that he was 
apprenticed to a conveyancer, as the only opening of 
the kind that was available. A number of Catholic 
gentlemen had succeeded in establishing themselves 
in legal practice in that way, and Butler worked as a 
young man under two well-known Catholic convey- 
ancers, Mr. Duane and Mr. Maire. At twenty-five 
he started as a conveyancer himself, and for forty 
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Charles Butler and His Friends 


years he continued to practice his profession. He soon 
made a remarkable reputation among his contempo- 
raries. One of them was the future Lord Eldon, who 
always had the highest regard for his abilities and 
character, and even inserted the provision admitting 
Catholics to the Bar, in the Catholic Relief Act of 
1791, with the express object of acknowledging But- 
ler’s claim to admission. He had many famous 
pupils, including Sir Thomas Denman, who became 
Attorney General; and in time he became generally 
recognised as the ablest conveyancer of his day. 

And when Daniel O’Connell at last succeeded in 
carrying the Catholic Emancipation Act, which the 
English Catholics had never been able to obtain, 
Charles Butler was not only admitted as the first 
Catholic K.C.—although O’Connell himself, with a 
practice much greater than that of any other advocate 
in Ireland, was deliberately excluded from the list of 
those whom George IV consented to admit to the inner 
bar—but received a personal letter from the King 
congratulating him on his promotion. Butler was 
eighty years old when he was admitted to the inner 
bar, and he had long retired from practice. But that 
belated recognition was acknowledged with admira- 
tion by all the legal profession as evidence of the 
loyalty and disinterestedness with which he had served 
his own Church, to the exclusion of professional 
advancement. 

He had been not only the devoted servant of the 
Catholic body, giving his time and his talents un- 
grudgingly for long years to their cause, but a Catho- 
lic of extraordinary personal piety. His house con- 
tained a chapel, in which he spent several hours every 
day; he recited long offices and other prayers with 
scrupulous regularity ; and he was an enthusiast for the 
revival of the liturgy. But his faith stood between him 
and the achievement of that public career which would 
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have given full scope to his great talents and public 
spirit. His interest in politics was intense, and he 
was the friend of many of the greatest politicians as 
well as lawyers of his time. To be deprived of a 
political career was to him a more bitter personal sac- 
rifice than it was to Daniel O’Connell, for O’ Connell 
created a popular agitation which, in fact, gave him 
greater influence than any Member of Parliament. 

With strong personal ambitions and a sense of his 
own gifts for public life, Butler quickly became active 
in the counsels of the English Catholics, just as 
O’Connell, soon after being called to the Irish Bar, 
became an active member of the Irish Catholic Com- 
mittee. Butler’s own efforts had contributed largely 
to his own admission as the first Catholic barrister, 
and the Catholic Relief Act of 1791, which was passed 
when O’Connell was still a schoolboy, was almost his 
own handiwork. Not until the following year did the 
Irish Parliament carry Sir Hercules Langrishe’s Bill, 
which admitted Catholics to the Irish bar; and Butler’s 
Relief Bill in England had made the concession in 
Ireland inevitable. 

In the bitter controversies that developed after- 
wards between the English and the Irish Catholic 
Committees, it should be remembered that O’Con- 
nell’s agitation in Ireland created complications which 
the English Catholics deplored and had never antici- 
pated, and which undoubtedly retarded their com- 
plete success. They had made most remarkable pro- 
gress in the years since Butler became their secretary. 
The first Relief Act of 1778 had only legalised Catho- 
lic worship, but even that concession had produced 
the Gordon riots two years later. A strong revulsion 
of sympathy in favour of the Catholics had followed, 
and George III had created a great precedent by go- 
ing to stay with Lord Petre a few years afterwards. 
More important still was the secret marriage of the 
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Charles Butler and His Friends 


Prince of Wales with Mrs. Fitzherbert in 1785, 
which introduced many of her relatives to the Court. 
In 1788 the King himself even went to stay at Lul- 
worth with Mr. Weld, whose elder brother had been 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s first husband when Lulworth had 
been his. When the friendliness of the Court had be- 
come so apparent, the claims of the English Catholic 
gentry to relief from their civil disabilities had every 

rospect of success. And the French Revolution in 
the following years brought widespread sympathy with 
the Catholic refugees from France; while Edmund 
Burke, who had been the champion of Catholic rights 
for many years, obtained an almost unprecedented 
influence all over the country. 

To take advantage of those opportunities required 
tact and energy ; and, in his negotiations with the poli- 
ticians, Charles Butler showed both. But the condi- 
tions under which the Catholic gentry still lived 
created many complications. They had been suspect 
and ostracised for so long that they were obsessed with 
the desire to demonstrate their own loyalty to the 
House of Hanover. They had repudiated all linger- 
ing sympathies with the Stuart cause, but they still 
felt that, as Papists, they were suspected of all sorts 
of secret ambitions and disloyalties. Their leaders, 
including Charles Butler himself, were convinced that 
a great part of the blame for that suspicion belonged 
to the Holy See, owing to its interference in English 
politics. And they determined not only to assert their 
independence of Roman dictation in politics, but to 
discard the word ‘ Papist’ and all that they felt it 
to imply. 

That point of view must be appreciated to under- 
stand Charles Butler’s attitude in the negotiations 
which resulted in the Relief Act of 1791, which not 
only admitted him and other Catholics to the profes- 
sions, but secured the right of Catholics to build 
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churches. Pitt himself had requested that they should 
obtain from the Catholic universities of Europe a 
categorical statement as to Catholic teaching, in regard 
to the deposing power of the Pope and the duties of 
Catholics to the civil power. Definite and explicit 
assurances that the Catholics were completely loyal 
were required. The bitter controversy that arose over 
the oath of allegiance proposed in that Bill was largely 
a matter of misunderstanding. Butler and the Com- 
mittee certainly had no intention of dictating to the 
Vicars Apostolic what form of oath should be adopted, 
and they believed that they had secured all the eccle- 
siastical approval that could be required, when they 
obtained the assent of Bishop James Talbot, who was 
a member of their Committee, and who agreed to the 
wording they suggested. But once objections to the 
oath were raised, and when they had lost their chief 
theological safeguard through the death of Bishop 
Talbot, they had already gone so far in their political 
negotiations that they determined to take no risk of 
jeopardising the Bill by re-opening the question. 
They had not been prepared for the vehement oppo- 
sition of Milner, who was as yet only a priest at Win- 
chester, but who challenged and denounced the 
Committee with a vehemence that they resented. The 
Relief Bill had been the outcome of efforts which they, 
as a group of influential Catholic landowners, had 
undertaken themselves, with the assistance of Charles 
Butler as a lawyer of most exceptional talents and in- 
dustry; and under the existing conditions they felt 
that, since the Church owed its very existence in 
England to their own fidelity, no individual priest had 
any right to set himself against their efforts to nego- 
tiate the removal of Catholic disabilities. But they had 
made unexpected trouble for themselves by their 
zealous endeavours to remove all suspicion of disloy- 
alty from the Catholic body, whose interests they had 
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undertaken to promote. They had prepared and signed 
a Protestation of their own views in regard to the 
relations between Church and State, which did in fact 
reveal a definite tendency towards revolt from Rome 
that was peculiar to themselves. } 

The Protestation committed the Catholic body, in 
so far as they claimed to speak for it, to views which 
the bishops could not countenance, and which Milner 
personally regarded as rank heresy. And the trouble 
grew far worse when the Bill was modified in such a 
way as to discriminate between those who took the 
proposed oath of allegiance and those who did not. 
The latter were still to be called plain Papists, and 
as such were to receive no relief whatever. The former 
were, under the Bill, to be recognised by the prepos- 
terous title of ‘ Protesting Catholic Dissenters.’ In 
fairness to Charles Butler it must be said that neither 
the title nor the discrimination between two sorts of 
Catholics had been suggested by him. But he adopted 
the proposal, and even recommended its acceptance 
to the entire Catholic body, in an elaborate argument 
which attempted to justify the new title as a reason- 
able and exact description of their feelings. The real 
cause of the trouble was the excessive desire of the 
Catholic Committee to prove themselves to be unim- 
peachably loyal and respectable citizens. 

That same attitude accounts for the refusal of the 
English Catholics to participate in the Irish Catholic 
petition to William Pitt when he returned to power in 
1803. They felt that the time was inopportune while 
the war lasted, and they declined to embarrass the 
Government. They believed that by such methods 
they would certainly gain their ends when the war 
terminated. But the whole Irish question had become 
involved with their own very modest demands. To 
emancipate the handful of English Catholics—who 
had given such proof of their loyalty by showing a 
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willingness to compromise even against the instruc- 
tions of their bishops—would have involved practic- 
ally no difference to the composition of Parliament. 
It would have done little more than confer equal 
rights upon a small group of gentlemen of whom 
many were already on friendly terms with Ministers, 
and even the Court. 

But especially after the Act of Union, it was impos- 
sible to emancipate the very small and tractable body 
of Catholics in England without emancipating the 
Irish Catholics also. And the Irish attitude towards 
the demands of the Government was entirely different. 
Having suffered the loss of all their rights, and hav- 
ing been reduced to a state of serfdom and utter 
poverty, they had very little to lose by the postpone- 
ment of concession; and O’Connell was able to per- 
suade them to accept his own strong view that it was 
better and more honourable to continue in their state 
of degradation than to accept any compromise which 
would affect the Church injuriously. The question 
came to a head over Grattan’s Emancipation Bill in 
1813; when the English Catholics, impatient to secure 
emancipation, and still eager to demonstrate their 
acquiescence in any compromise, decided to accept the 
Veto, whereas O’Connell determined to risk the col- 
lapse of the agitation which he had aroused rather than 
yield. O’Connell can never be praised sufficiently for 
his attitude in the matter. He had the strongest per- 
sonal reasons for desiring a speedy settlement. He 
would certainly have become one of the first Catholic 
K.C.’s; whereas Butler, who was twenty-five years his 
senior, had already reached an age when he had very 
little to gain personally. And he could very easily 
have thrown the blame for the Veto upon the Govern- 
ment, upon the aristocratic members of the Irish Com- 
mittee, and upon the English Catholics, who all de- 
manded it. 
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Butler’s attitude towards the Veto, however, was 
influenced by a real distrust of Roman interference in 
politics. He regarded the Veto, especially when Can- 
ning introduced his clause suggesting that the Veto 
should be exercised by a commission consisting chiefly 
of Catholic landowners, as being a real guarantee that 
Rome would not interfere unduly with English affairs. 
From the beginning the English Catholic Committee 
had taken up the attitude that the selection of bishops 
should lie with the people concerned, and not with 
Rome. They had even requested Dr. Hussey, who 
afterwards became the first President of Maynooth, 
to present a reasoned statement of their demands in 
this respect to the Holy See. Their attitude towards 
Rome was clearly indicated in their choice of a title 
for the Cisapline Club. That body was wound up in 
1829, when it was reorganised as the Emancipation 
Club; and, in a letter to Mrs. Riddell at that time, 
Charles Butler explains that ‘its real object’ during 
the forty years of its existence, had been ‘ to profess 
openly the doctrine of the Cisalpine School—that the 
Pope or the Church had no right to interfere in tem- 
poral concerns or to enforce their spiritual legislation 
by temporal power.’ He complains that ‘ the Milners 
and the Plowdens’ had continually misrepresented 
them as desiring ‘ to constitute a national church nom- 
inally subject to the Pope, but really independent of 
him.’ Huis complaint was justified, for Milner cer- 
tainly was grossly unfair to Butler in the long years of 
their conflicts. Nevertheless, Butler himself admits 
that the very title of the Club was intended as a 
challenge to the Pope, in regard to interference in 
English affairs ; and that attitude governed all his long 
years of service to the Catholic cause. 

When one reads now the pastoral letter issued by 
Bishop Bramston, after the Emancipation Act of 1829, 
in which he expresses fear at the results of emancipa- 
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tion much more than joy at its achievement, one can 
understand better the antipathy that existed between 
Catholics who were striving to regain their civil rights, 
and the more conservative of the bishops. But Bishop 
Bramston’s fears were not without some foundation; 
and the record of the Cisalpine Club, and of the 
Catholic Board, in its attitude towards the Veto, gives 
ground for believing that the Catholic leaders in Eng- 
land included at least some men who were more con- 
cerned to establish their social and political equality 
than to adhere steadfastly to the directions of the 
Church. Milner as a bishop, and O’Connell as a lay- 
man, between them averted a number of compromises 
which would inevitably have weakened the Catholic 
tradition in England, and might very easily have pro- 
duced a schism at the very time when the Church was 
most terribly reduced in the country. To attribute to 
Charles Butler any definite disloyalty to the Church 
would be entirely against the evidence of his very 
devout and self-sacrificing life. But he was only the 
agent of a Committee which contained men who 
allowed their desire to advance their own social and 
political rights to carry them into unjustifiable com- 
promises. He was, moreover, greatly influenced by a 
distrust of Rome which would almost certainly have 
developed into unorthodox tendencies in others who 
were less devout Catholics than he was. And under 
the influence of that distrust he admitted compromises 
which provoked explicit condemnation even by the 
Vicars Apostolic, whose authority was so drastically 
restricted by the dependence of the Church, and of 
the clergy particularly, upon a small number of 
aristocratic families. 

His efforts, if they had succeeded, would even have 
been disastrous to the Church in England; and what 
he achieved in securing the Relief Act of 1791, under 
conditions that were astonishingly favourable to 
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Catholic concessions at the time, was much less than 
the Irish Catholics succeeded in winning from a 
bitterly hostile Irish Parliament in the two following 
years. His political record, indeed, is almost a classic 
example of the futility of excessive compromise ; and 
it was not until O’Connell, with his unflinching pro- 
gramme of unconditional emancipation, compelled the 
Government to give way in 1829, that Butler in his 
last years saw the concession of more than he had ever 
even sought. But his private life and his disinterested 
public service make him one of the most honourable 
names in the history of Catholic emancipation, and 
have earned for him the gratitude of every Catholic 
in England. 
Denis Gwynn. 


CatHoLic Emancipation. A Lecture delivered in the London 
Coliseum. By Rt. Rev. Mgr. Canon Howlett, Ph.D., 
LL.D., D.D. (Sands and Co., 4d.) 


Mgr. Howlett’s twenty pages tell briefly and clearly the story 
of the winning of Catholic emancipation—a useful booklet 
(C.T.S. pamphlet size) for anyone who needs a rapid survey of 
this interesting piece of history. In the last paragraph a rheto- 
rical lamentation goes up over the situation of King George V, 
for whom ‘ there is no liberty of conscience in England to-day.’ 
But is not the King perfectly free to follow his conscience? If 
his conscience led him to the Faith, it would cost him his crown. 
I wonder if it would, in fact, if the case actually occurred. 
Would his subjects, if consulted by vote, allow him to pay the 
price ? 
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AROUND HAWKESYARD BEFORE 
EMANCIPATION 


ia there ever such a benighted stretch of rail- 
way as the Birmingham, Cannock and Rugeley 
Line, L.M.S.? The grime, the smoke and reek, the 
glimpses of dumps and the offal of modern industrial 
conditions, the gloomy, forbidding-looking stations, 
and the dank fields in between are so depressing that 
we instinctively bury ourselves in a book so as not to 
see the spectres. 

Yet if we knew it, if we could but lift the veil of 
two hundred years, we might be conscious of spectres 
of a very different type. For we are on hallowed 
ground, even though now so defiled and besmirched 
that nothing seems further from it than romance. But 
here is the romance. In the British Museum there is 
preserved a list of convicted Recusants in the reign of 
Charles II. This list has been compiled from the re- 
turns made by the clerks of the peace in twenty-three 
counties during the years 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
26, 28 and 29, of Charles II. In it we have enshrined 
the names of 10,236 people who, rather than conform 
to the Church by law established, preferred to pay a 
fine of £20 a month for each grown-up person thus 
absenting himself, though only £10 for a wife. 

The comment of the Commissioner on these lists is 
eloquent :— 

‘Seeing by law the penalty of £20 a month runs on 
for ever after the first conviction till conformity, it may be 
worth the labour to compute how much money the convic- 
tions certifyed do amount to as they now stand upon 
Record, and from thence wee may reasonably conclude that 
there is more than Twenty times so much due to the King 
few convictions being less than 2 yeres old, most of them 
three, four or five yeres standing or more.’ 

The annotator then adds up the total of sums received 
from the counties whose lists of recusants he has. It 
amounts to £13,854 for 10,236 people, ‘ so that,’ he con- 
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cludes, ‘ by this Computation there should be no less com- 
ing to the King than between 4 & 5 millions from the Con- 
victions of 23 Countyes. Which is more than all the Recu- 
sants Nobility & Gentry in England are worth all together. 
And yet none of the Nobility & very few of the Gentry are 
here mentioned. 

‘In those Countyes where I have been able to make en- 
quiry as in Yorkshire the persons are unknown or so poor 
they are scarce worth the penalty of one £20 much less re- 
sponsible for the growing penalties of 2 or 3 yeres... 
Upon the whole matter, without question, a considerable 
summe might be raise (sic) by putting these laws in exe- 
cution. But what disorder it might produce in his Majesties 
affairs is worthy consideration.” 


The vast majority of these are poor folk, set down as 
weavers, husbandmen, labourers, etc., when their 
vocations are given at all; sometimes they are 
‘farmers’ or ‘ yeomen,’ rarely do the letters ‘ gent ’ 
stand after their names. Only such minor counties as 
Berks, Bucks, Hunts, Hants, Dorset and Essex figure 
for the most part in this list, yet Lancashire and York- 
shire, Middlesex, Surrey, Suffolk and Kent are in- 
cluded. Lancashire, as we might expect, heads the 
list with the imposing figure of 5,496, or more than 
half the total; Yorkshire comes next with 1,855. But 
far ahead of all the others is Staffordshire with 678. 
These,, of course, are mostly in such famous Catholic 
centres as Brewood’, 41; Leigh, 17; Sedgeley, 44; 


?Printed in Vol. VI of the Catholic Record Society, p. 77. 


** The neighbourhood (of Boscobel) is now, as it was at the 
time of King Charles’ escape, a nest of Romanism. They have 
built themselves a little church at Brewood, under Pugin’s 
auspices, so small, that it looks like a plaything, but very pretty. 
All the persecutions that these people of the old-fashioned creed 
endured in those times, even under the Stuarts, could not erase 
the loyalty from their bosoms ; for it was by the members of this 
communion alone that the head of the Church of England, and 
representatives of the triple royalty of these realms, was faith- 
fully succoured, at the risk of life, in the hour of his direst 
distress."—From Blackwood’s Magazine, December, 1857, 
Payne, Non-jurors, p. 244. 
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and Wolverhampton, once known as ‘ Little Rome’ by 
reason of the number of Papists who lived there, and 
here heading the Staffordshire list of Recusants with 
seventy-five names. 


Now, with a renewed interest in our hitherto dull 
and unprofitable journey from Birmingham’, let us 
look out of the window at the names of the stations. 
The first that concerns us is Handsworth Wood, where 
lived and suffered some twenty Recusants, among 
them three spinsters named Summerford.*. The next 
is Perry Barr, nowadays with very mundane associa- 
tions indeed. Fifteen persecuted Catholics lived 
there in the days of Charles II; most of them returned 
as husbandmen, though some are ‘ websters,’ others 
naylors and locksmiths. Then comes Great Barr or 
Barre Magna with seven names, among them figures 
that of Thomas Spurrier, a blacksmith,’ five of the 
same name being given under Perry Barr. After this 


we come to Wirley Magna, the Church-bridge or Ches- 
lyn Hay of to-day, and here there were eight Recu- 
sants whose avocations are not given. At Cannock 


° At Birmingham we have but few notices, but the two follow- 
ing are not without interest : 

John Reeve, of Edgbaston, yeoman. Freehold house at 
Studley, £52. 

Philip Loxley, sen., of Edgbaston, yeoman. Two houses 
at Tanworth and Solihull. £37 2s. 6d. 

Philip Loxley, jun. m of ditto, gent. ‘ Two chambers in 
the butchers’ shambles, a butcher’s shop under the 
shambles, and a stall and ground in Birmingham,’ £6. 

Given by Payne, Non-jurors, p. 273. 
“Among the Catholics who had to register their estates in 
1715 we find William Davies, of Handsworth, yeoman, land in 


fee at Segley, £10, also two freehold houses at Erdington, £28. 
—The English Catholic Non-jurors of 1715, pp. 247 and 276. 


5 In 1715 Robert Freeman, of Whetstone, co. Derby, gent.— 
Freehold estates at Oscott, Great Barr, £25 13s.—Ib., p. 252. 
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there are only four Recusants, Charles Coleman, gent ; 
Edward Chamberlane, gent., Richard Wilkes and 
John Chamberlaine.° 

Nor are the Recusants confined simply to the dis- 
trict marked by the present railway line. If we get out 
at Rugeley we can turn to the right and walk to Long- 
don, a small village with certainly no Catholic associa- 
tions now; yet here there were four Recusants con- 
victed, Kesterton, Hill, Welch and Browne.’ If on 
another day we turn to the riverside—the Trent—we 
can reach Pipe Ridware,* where ten Catholics are 
named as convicted Recusants, while further on we 
come to Hampstall Ridware with its pre-Reformation 
church, and here we find the names of Katharine 
Kyrke: a widow, and Richard Kyrke, a husbandman. 
The more one ponders these lists the more one is im- 
pressed by the fact that it is in the tiny, now forgotten, 
villages that we have to look for vestiges of Catholic 
life. Thus on the Watling Street, between Shenstone 
and Tamworth, lies a little-known village called 
Hints. Here there were twelve Recusants, among 
them, Robert, Mary, and Elizabeth Fitzherbert. 
Robert’s son, Ralph, married Grissel, a daughter of 
Erasmus Wolseley, of Wolseley. If we go north from 
Hints we reach Comberford, where were ten Re- 
cusants. 


* In 1715 Thomas Johnson, of Moseley, has a house at Can- 
nock ; also Ursula Kempson, of Wolverhampton, has a jointure 
house at Cannock.—Ib., pp. 24, 241. Similarly, John Styche, 
of Birmingham, has an estate at Cannock.—Ib., 241. 


* At Boldesert Park, Richard Holmes, yeoman, has an estate 
there and at Tanworth.—Ib., p. 279. 


* Sir Edward Simeon, of Aston, near Stone, had a manor at 
Pipe charged with an annuity of £50 payable to Christopher 
Hevengham—IDb., p. 249. A little north of this lies Hoar Cross, 
now the site of a beautiful Protestant church built by Mrs. Mey- 
nell Ingram. Here Mary Anne Howard had a life estate worth 
£352 10s. od.—Ib., p. 249. 
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Now these sturdy Catholics do not date from the 
early days of persecution’ but from the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. They must, therefore, 
belonged to families which had, for more than a cen- 
tury and a half, kept the faith despite the really terrible 
privations they had to undergo.* But the cruel system 
of fines did its work. How could those families be 
expected, humanly speaking, to persist decade after 
decade when reduced to penury? They probably 
lasted as long as they did for the simple reason that— 
as the Commissioners said—they could not pay and 
were therefore disregarded. But with those who 
could pay, it was otherwise. To take but one instance 
out of many: Christopher Anderton and his wife 
‘ were put to much privation by the forfeiture of Los- 
tock and other estates. Indeed, after her husband’s 
death, Mrs. Anderton, who went to reside at Clitheroe, 
had scarcely sufficient to maintain herself and her chil- 
dren, of whom she had fourteen. To make her cross 
heavier, three of her children were forcibly taken from 
her to be brought up Protestants, a son and two daugh- 
ters.’.° Even more dreadful was the case of Thomas 
Blackburne, falsely accused of conspiracy against 
King William, and left to rot in Newgate for fifty- 
three years without trial.’ 

The following account of the chapel at Horton 
Court, Gloucester, is worth preserving: ‘ There isan 
old man still living (1855), who remembers Mass being 
said in the chapel at the manor house at Horton in the 
time of William Paston, Esq. In 1833, I (Fr. R. M. 


** June 10, 1681, a true bill was found against Mary Coates, 
of Morpeth, for high treason, for sending her son John, to school 
at St. Omers.’—Foley, Records. v. 701, quoted by Payne, Non- 
jurors, p. 201. 


1° Gillow’s note on the Lancashire Recusants, Catholic Re- 
cord Soc., vi, p. 143. 


™ Tbid., p. 160. 
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Cooper, O.S.B.) went to see this chapel with Sir Henry 
and Lady Paston Bedingfield. The manor house was 
not inhabited. We gave 5/- to an old woman who 
kept the key of the old hall door, to let usin. The 
chapel door was barred; but finding an opening in a 
lath-and-plaster wall, we crept in, all covered with cob- 
webs, dust and lime. Here we stood in the chapel 
sanctuary, with its moth-eaten, green-baize carpet, a 
well-carved oak altar, a mahogany tabernacle, two 
old candlesticks, and a little bell on the altar steps, on 
the epistle side, with Ave Maria round the rim. The 
tabernacle was locked. I shook it; but evidently it 
was empty. A beautiful framed triangle adorned the 
sanctuary, circling with rays of glory. The com- 
munion rails were quite perfect, as also the family 
pews. A Gothic window terminated the west end of 
the chapel with beautiful tracery. O quantum muta- 
fur! The beautiful window was torn down in 1849. 


The chapel itself is turned into the village school, and 
every remnant is gone, except the triangle, to tell its 
melancholy story of byegone days.’ Quoted by 
Payne, Non-jurors, p. 73, from Oliver, Western 
County Collections, p. 116. 


Huecu Pope, O.P. 





ETTRICKDALE 


Oe out you clear; 
Be dried and toasted in the air, 
Along the unfrequented road ; 

And in the evening walk with God. 


The waters of the winding dale, 
Whatever may, will never fail; 
From hidden sources, springs afar, 
These million ages purr and roar. 


No lips of men have shaped the word 
To name what all have often heard; 
So willingly believe the noise 

Is like the uncreated voice. 


The fiftieth time the lisping rush 
Has died upon a silver hush; 
And, faithful to the downward hue, 
Another element is blue. 


White pathway in the darkening hills, 
Soft salve for nearly all your ills; 

On bruise and scar a healing drip: 
The wanderers’ companionship. 


A planet, rose on tender green, 
Tugs at its radius unseen, 

And draws its complicated arc; 
Until it blaze against the dark. 


On earth no sight or sound at all; 

Unless an owl’s alternate call, 

Or Tushielaw—if there you sup— 

A furlong off is lighted up. Joun Gray 
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GENERAL JOHN BURGOYNE, 1730-1792 
An Early Advocate of Catholic Emancipation 


Sige saa Anti-Catholic legislation reached its 
climax in the first year of the reign of William 
and Mary, when it provided that, in future, all 
recruits, before enlistment in the army, should be 
forced to take the attestation oath forswearing the 
Catholic religion. This stupid piece of bigotry pre- 
vented Catholics from engaging in the defence of their 
native land, and drove many ardent young spirits 
amongst English, Scottish, and Irish Catholics into 
foreign military service. Thus England was robbed 
of men who would have led her armies with the same 
brilliant success that attended them in their foreign 
commands. Every student of European history is 
confronted, from time to time, with the names of 
Brown, O’Donnell, Blake, MacMahon, to mention 
but a few. Perhaps the best known of these were the 
two Browns, Count George Brown, who held a high 
command in the Russian army, and his brilliant 
nephew, Ulysses Maximilian Brown, Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire and Field Marshal of Austria, 
who, after checking the victorious Frederick the 
Great on the field of Lobositz, 1756, fell in the battle 
of Prague (1757). 

England’s blunder consisted in something more 
serious than supplying foreign powers with brilliant 
captains—it gave to her enemy, France, a finely- 
trained force which, at Fontenoy, in 1745, snatched 
victory out of defeat and drove Cumberland, ‘ Wil- 
liam the Butcher,’ from the field. Small wonder was 
it that George II was said to have cursed the laws that 
robbed him of such soldiers. The real wonder is that 
self-interest did not overcome bigotry, and that no 
determined effort was made to alter a penal code so 
obviously disadvantageous to the government that en- 
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forced it. But in point of fact, the first Catholic Relief 
Bill was not passed till thirty-three years after the 
defeat at Fontenoy. It is true that in 1774 Lord 
North’s government passed the Quebec Act, granting 
tolerance to the Canadian Catholics; but here neces- 
sity drove hard, for it was feared that the French- 
Canadians might otherwise throw in their lot with the 
rebellious States. This Act, however, was confined to 
Canada, and brought no amelioration to Catholics at 
home. But the Quebec Act was a beginning—in fact, 
it was the first measure of relief meted out to Catholics 
since the reign of Mary Tudor, and it led indirectly 
to the first Catholic Relief Bill, which was passed 
through Parliament, in 1778, by the good offices of 
Sir George Savile. 

English Catholics, however, had found an even 
earlier friend than Savile in that brilliant if erratic 
person, General John Burgoyne, of Saratoga fame. 
The son of an army captain who died in a debtor’s 
prison, school companion at Westminster of Lord 
Strange, eldest son of the Earl of Derby, he, by his 
breeding and charming manners, won the favour of 
Derby, whose daughter, Lady Charlotte Stanley, he 
eloped with in 1743. The Earl, infuriated, disin- 
herited his daughter, and soon the young couple 
found themselves in pecuniary straits. To escape his 
creditors, Burgoyne, having sold his captaincy, took 
his wife to live in northern France in 1746. His 
father-in-law relented seven years later, and Bur- 
goyne was able to return, and, through Derby’s in- 
terests, obtained the rank of Captain in the rith 
Dragoons, from which, in May, 1758, he transferred 
to the Coldstream Guards, in which regiment he later 
obtained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. In 1761 
he became Member of Parliament for Midhurst in the 
Tory interest, but in the following year he was com- 
missioned Brigadier-General in the army, sent out 
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General John Burgoyne, 1730-1792 


under Lippe to defend Portugal against the Spanish 
invasion. He greatly distinguished himself in this 
campaign. He captured Alcantara, and by his vigi- 
lance caused the invaders to withdraw from before 
Abrantes, and finally from Portugal. 

During this campaign he found amongst his men 
many Catholics who had enlisted in the army because 
the hard-pressed Government had not too strictly 
insisted on the administration of the Anti-Catholic 
Oath; nevertheless, these men had done violence to 
their consciences by ostensibly enlisting as Protes- 
tants. He therefore determined, if possible, to obtain 
justice for these and other Catholics who might wish 
to enter the army, and accordingly, having talked the 
matter over with the late Secretary of State for the 
Northern Department, General (afterwards Field- 
Marshal) Henry Seymour Conway, he brought before 
the House of Commons a motion for redressing the 
grievances of Catholic soldiers. He bluntly told the 
House that in the late war he had had the honour of 
commanding five hundred Roman Catholics. It w.ts 
true, he said, that they had enlisted as Protestants, 
but it was well-known that wherever possible they 
attended the Catholic service, and he, for his part, 
had placed no obstacle in their way, provided they 
did not attend in uniform. He declared they were as 
brave soldiers as any in the British army, and added 
that foreign nations were astonished that many fine 
soldiers should be forced into the service of other 
countries because of an oath they could not take with- 
out violating their consciences. Though this forceful 
speech was ably seconded by his friend, General 
Conway, the appeal fell on deaf ears. Perhaps his 
advocacy of the oppressed gave Lord North and his 
Government something to ponder over in the coming 
years, and some sort of relief did come eight years 
later, and before Burgoyne died, in 1792, at the age 
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of sixty-two, he had the consolation of knowing that 
the lot of the Catholic soldier was a much happier 
one than it had been in the days of his Portuguese 
command. 

As to Burgoyne himself, he was very soon called 
upon to take up an important command in the Ameri- 
can War. The story of his defeat and surrender at 
Saratoga is too well-known to bear repetition here. 
Of course, he was severely blamed, and with a good 
deal of justice, for his conduct of the campaign; but 
his personal courage and bravery have never been in 
doubt. Moreover, he was not the only one in a re- 
sponsible position who made mistakes. Orders to 
Howe to support Burgoyne were despatched much too 
late from England. Burgoyne’s conduct was, at his 
own request, made the subject of a Parliamentary de- 
bate, and he resigned all his official positions. The 
chief blame, however, must attach to those who 
planned a campaign attended with so much difficulty 
and took no special measures to guard against failure. 

Burgoyne was restored to his rank in 1782, and 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, but after 
holding this post for eighteen months he retired into 
private life and spent his time writing plays, of which 
the best known were ‘ The Maid of the Oaks’ and 
‘The Heiress ’—the latter play kept the stage for a 
long time. In 1787 he emerged from his retirement 
to take a leading part in the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. This was the last event of his interesting 
life, and he died five years later. By an illicit alliance 
which he contracted after the death of his wife, he 
left several children, the eldest of whom, Sir John 
Fox Burgoyne, became an engineer officer in the 
British army, saw active service in the war against 
Napoleon in 1800, took charge of the siege of Sevas- 
topol in 1855, and died a Field-Marshal in 1871. 


WALTER GuMBLEy, O.P. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CaTHOLIC EMANCIPATION, 1829-1929. Essays by various writers 
with an Introduction by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne. 
(Longmans, 10/6 net.) 


Thirteen writers have contributed essays to this truly interest- 
ing volume commemorating the Centenary which Catholics are 
keeping in this month of April, 1929. The story of a glorious 
hundred years is too full of things worth telling to fit nicely 
into less than three hundred pages: of necessity, not every 
event is recorded, not every name is praised ; yet prudent editor- 
ship has arranged. that, with so much to say in so little space, 
each contributor shall keep to a particular aspect and not stray 
into his neighbour’s department. In a collection of papers 
which could not possibly cover all the ground omissions may 
be noted ; but overlappings there are none. It is only necessary 
to pair off some of the titles and writers thus: ‘ Education’ by 
Sir John Gilbert, ‘ Literature’ by Algernon Cecil, ‘ Church 
Music’ by Ernest Oldmeadow, ‘ Catholic Laywomen ’ by Mar- 
garet Fletcher, to show what is meant when we say that we do 
not think that the essayists and their subjects could be more 
admirably matched. Music, Literature and Science are 
honoured, but not Art. Is this a confession that English Catho- 
lics have, during these hundred years, deserted the finest of 
those Arts whose nursing Mother the Church is claimed to be? 

The first essay in the book, by Canon Barry, that veteran 
who has kept his pen fresh and lively for so long, is entitled 
‘ Joy in Harvest, A Sequel to the Second Spring,’ and it is not 
unworthy to be placed side by side with Newman’s historic mas- 
terpiece. It is a graceful summing-up of the story of a hundred 
years, the ripe harvest of joy that has followed from Newman’s 
Second Spring. Archbishop Goodier, in his essay on ‘ The 
Church and Spiritual Life,’ reminds us that, although we have 
achieved much, ‘ there are still many things of which English 
Catholics are scarcely yet able to speak or write, and which 
must be sought abroad.’ Sir John Gilbert’s paper on ‘ Educa- 
tion’ is admirable and eminently practical, as is only to be 
expected from one who is an admitted expert in the extremely 
complicated matter of Catholic education. We are glad to see 
that he finds room for mention of the Federation of Catholic 
University Societies which has been so nobly urged and estab- 
lished by Father Martindale. The subject of University educa- 
tion and the Pax Romana might have very suitably received a 
special article in this volume. 
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Algernon Cecil’s essay on ‘ The Catholic Church and Litera- 
ture’ is pleasing because of its shrewd philosophic reflections 
and because of its style (it is itself literature); but we found it 
disappointing and we expected a longer list of literary names 
even from so fastidious a taste as his. We should have expected 
him to mention Michael Field. He names only seven contem- 
porary Catholic writers worthy of rank among makers of litera- 
ture; he grants there are many others he would have liked 
to name, but how dangerous to make any selection, and how he 
will be reviled for his sins of omission! Perhaps Abbot Butler 
and Madam Maud Monahan are courting the same danger be- 
cause, in their accounts of the Religious Orders of Men and 
Women, respectively, they have gone in for the enumeration 
of particular items of living history and selected some for special 
praise. It may be noted that Madam Monahan, among other 
omissions, makes no mention of the Cloistered Dominican Sis- 
ters, who have a foundation in this country dating back to 1661 ; 
and is she rightly informed when she states that the Dominican 
Convent of Stone had twenty-two convents under its rule in 
1911? Abbot Butler’s excellent account of the Monks, Friars, 
Regular Canons and Clerks who have worked in England is as 
full and exhaustive as his space allows. Is he right in his 
statement that the English Dominican house on the Continent 
during the penal days was at Louvain? 


One of the most inspiring articles in this collection is Miss 
Fletcher’s study of the influence of ‘ Catholic Laywomen,’ not 
only in establishing Catholic works, parochially and section- 
ally, but in the more apostolic action of permeating the national 
life and leavening English society, which is now more than 
ever exposed to disintegrating and pagan influences. Her 
account of the sane and wholesome influence of Catholic lay- 
women should be read carefully by those who are tempted even 
to a mild attack of pessimism at the thought of the extension of 
the suffrage to all women. 

Father Thurston is in his element dealing with those interest- 
ing facts called statistics. He calculates our total Catholic 
population as close upon three millions; but he admits that of 
these not all are practising Catholics, and if we mean by a 
Catholic, one who fulfils his Easter duties and hears Mass on 
Sunday, then he thinks the estimate of 2,156,146 in the Catho- 
lic Directory excessive. It seems to me that Father Thurston 
makes insufficient account of ‘ marriage converts.’ There is 
a type of ‘ marriage convert ’ who needs to be considered when 
lapses and leakages are in question. 
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Mr. Oldmeadow is equally in his element and undeniably 
competent in his ‘ Hundred Years of Catholic Music.’ ‘ In 1829,’ 
he says, ‘ Catholic Emancipation was won by a light-shunning 
little community which had neither a hierarchy nor any cathe- 
dral churches.’ To which it ought to be remarked that the 
six million people in Ireland, with not too bad a hierarchy, had 
something to do with winning emancipation. 

Mr. Chesterton winds up this most readable book with a 
thoughtful article, and it is reserved to him once more to hit the 
nail on the head when he points out the ‘ one influence that 
grows stronger every day, never mentioned in the newspapers, 
not even intelligible to people in the newspaper frame of mind. 
It is the return of the Thomist Philosophy, which is the Philo- 
sophy of Common sense.’ It is the recapturing of this wisdom 
which will bring English Catholicism out of the rut into which 
the penal code drove it, lift it above the status of an obscure 
sect and put it in the main stream of the ancient culture of 
Europe and the Church. 

B.D. 


A Hunprep YeaRS OF CaTHOLIC EMANCIPATION (1829-1929). 
By Denis Gwynn. (Pp. 292. 10/6 net. Longmans.) 


A lively and famous story is told by Mr. Denis Gwynn. 
Once more we are recalled to the work of mighty men—Wise- 
man, Newman, Ullathorne and Manning, pre-eminently. Past 
follies, wrought not without mischief, are also recalled. 
Delane, of The Times, at his worst on the setting up of the 
episcopate, in 1850; Lord John Russell shouting ‘ No Popery ’ ; 
Anglican bishops denouncing ‘foreign intruders’; Conserva- 
tive Catholic peers joining the enemy in the chorus of dis- 
approval. Later follies, no less mischievous, of Conservative 
Catholic peers—in especial a Catholic duke presenting a sword 
of honour to the champion of Protestant Ulster. But the follies 
are but minor matters. They have their place in this story 
as in every story of a hundred years of human endeavour. 

Mr. Denis Gwynn has done his work so well that it is 
ungracious to complain of omissions. But something more 
might have been said of the re-building of religious life in the 
Victorian age, and the new birth of the Dominican Order in the 
fifties. Historically, the dates of the revival of the regular 
clergy and the new foundations of nuns are of interest. 

The note of congratulation on the excellence of our modern 
Catholic Press is, perhaps, just the least bit too emphatic. Are 
our Catholic newspapers really quite so good as Mr. Denis 
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Gwynn would have us believe? To achieve a vast circulation 
is not evidence of producing a good article ; otherwise the paper 
with the biggest circulation would generally be the best ; which 
manifestly it isn’t. Catholic progress, numerically, in the last 
hundred years in England is very great, and Mr. Denis Gwynn 
rightly makes much of it. But lest complacency intrude its 
smug countenance the departures from the Faith in that hun- 
dred years are too considerable to be forgotten. The ‘ lapsed ’ 
Catholic will often return—to lapse is not to apostatise. The 
apostate Catholics—clerical and lay—are not enumerated in 
our statistics, but we all come across them at times. The 
ex-Catholic priest, married and hostile to the Faith; the ex- 
Catholic layman now with the enemy—who has not met them? 
There is, of course, nothing new in apostasy. It has occurred 
from the beginning and will therefore probably continue till the 
end of time. But its exhibitions have been conspicuous in 
recent times, and are to be distinguished from the ‘ leakage ’ 
which Mr. Gwynn discusses in his most readable narrative. 
A great chapter in the history of our own days is this narrative 
of the ‘ Second Spring ’ in England, and a happy sequel to the 
volume on Catholic Emancipation. It is a book to be read 
not only in England, but throughout the Catholic world. 
J.c. 


CaPITALISM AND Moratity. By Lewis Watt, S.J. (Pp. 150 
3/6 net. Cassell.) 


Father Lewis Watt is Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Heythrop, and faithful guide and counsellor of the Catholic 
Social Guild. But the people to whom this book is addressed 
are neither students at Heythrop nor Catholic guildsmen ; they 
are persons engaged in business, who will have none of the 
intrusion of Christian morals into the affairs of the market 
place. The dilemma of the fifteenth-century writer—‘ He that 
practiseth usury goeth to hell: and he that practiseth it not 
tendeth to destitution "—remains, and cannot be met by exhor- 
tations to be moral; no matter how wise or true the advice of 
the exhorter. The Catholic money-lender to-day (and every 
investor lends money hoping for interest) desires dividends. 
If these dividends can only be produced by paying less than a 
living wage to the labourer, does the investor protest? Capital 
is ever seeking to win higher and higher profits, so that the 
tendency is always for wages to sink to the level of subsistence. 
Hence the ‘ development ’ of fresh fields and pastures new in 
Africa and elsewhere where the heathen can live on far less 
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than the British workman. Hence, also, the indentured and 
‘forced’ labour required of the African, and the compulsory 
service enjoined upon him. Morality may deplore these pro- 
ceedings, and Catholic priests (with Protestant missionaries) 
may point out the evils that result from the setting up of 
slavery. The capitalist goes on his way unheeding, and the 
Catholic shareholder does not enquire into the methods of the 
trader, but takes and enjoys the dividends. Who can reconcile 
the conflicting interests of the shareholder and the labourer? 
The business of the managing director is to produce dividends. 
He is the agent of the shareholders. The less the wages—pro- 
vided they do not fall below what the labourer can live upon— 
the better, from the shareholders’ point of view. The business 
of the trade union is to secure the best terms it can for its 
members. What can be done when the payment of a living 
wage means the disappearance of the dividends? Are Catholic 
shareholders to whom, as to non-Catholics, Father Watt speaks, 
ready to declare that the living wage is the first claim on 
industry, and to put their own interests in the second place? 

At the present time we have the disturbing phenomenon of 
the capitalist perpetually clamouring by advertisement for pur- 
chasers for novelties, and at the same time urging that wages 
must be lower. The labourer is to buy more on less money. 
It can’t be done. Another element in the muddled economic 
situation is the utter absence of morality in the nature of the 
articles produced. ‘ Will it pay?’ is the question asked, not, 
‘Is it just?’ To devise a new toy or anew poison, and then 
to persuade by flamboyant advertising that we need the article 
—and the trick is done. The countryside may be ruined by 
the foul work of the capitalist—who will stop him? If Father 
Watt can get even Catholic shareholders, or Catholic stock- 
brokers and Catholic company directors to prefer morality to 
the methods of the gambling table, he will achieve much. But 
who willingly ‘ tendeth to destitution ’? 

j.c. 


Tue Spirit or CaTHouicisM. By Dr. Karl Adam. Translated 
by Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B. (Sheed and Ward ; 7/6.) 


In this book Dr. Adam aims primarily, not at defending 
Catholicism against attack, but at enabling the enquirer to 
understand what it really is. In words which Dr. Adam quotes 
(p. 12), Harnack, one of the greatest Protestant scholars of 
the age, has witnessed to the ignorance that exists: ‘ Of the 
Catholic Church, the greatest religious and political creation 
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known to history [the students who leave our schools] know 
absolutely nothing, and they indulge in its regard in wholly 
trivial, vague and often directly nonsensical notions. How her 
great institutions originated, what they mean in the life of the 
Church, how easily they may be misconceived, and why they 
function so surely and so impressively : all this, according to 
my experience, is for them, apart from a few exceptions, a 
terra incognita.’ Note the phrase: ‘ What they mean in the 
life of the Church.’ It is hardly possible for anyone to be 
altogether unacquainted with one part or other of the vast 
structure of the Catholic Church. But this little knowledge is 
a misleading and dangerous thing, being a glimpse of the out- 
side, of the body, or rather, of some parts of it, and a glimpse 
which tells one nothing of the place of those parts in the whole. 
To get at the truth about the Church, what a man needs most 
is a knowledge of that which constitutes her essential being, a 
knowledge, that is, of the soul which informs, unifies, animates 
and explains her vast organism. It is this knowledge that 
Dr. Adam endeavours to communicate in a series of chapters 
dealing with such subjects as ‘ Christ in the Church,’ ‘ The 
Church, the Body of Christ,’ ‘ The Foundation of the Church,’ 
‘The Church and Peter,’ ‘ The Communion of Saints,’ ‘ The 
Sacramental Action of the Church.’ 

It is not surprising that the book should have been warmly 
welcomed in Germany. For, first of all, there is the admirable 
spirit in which the author approaches his task. Blessed with 
the truth himself, he is conscious that his duty is, not to lord it 
over others not equally blessed, but to serve them, and serve 
them he does in all charity and humility. Then, too, there is 
the admirable persistence with which, throughout the course of 
thirteen chapters, he keeps before his reader’s mind the main 
truth he has to communicate. ‘ You are Christ’s and Christ is 
God’s.’ With St. Paul we have to judge all things according 
as they enable us to gain, or keep us from, Christ. How does 
the Church come out of the test? What constitutes her essen- 
tial being, her soul, if you like, is precisely her intimate relation 
and union with Christ. To take but one point: Ecclesiastical 
authority is often supposed to have ousted Christ from His 
place. But as Dr. Adam well points out (p. 23), ‘ The aim of the 
Church in her official system is simply to secure that great and 
primary Christian idea that there is properly only one authority, 
only one teacher, only one sanctifier, only one pastor : Christ 
the Lord . . . . However paradoxical it may seem, the autho- 
rity of the Church secures the liberty of the individual Christian, 
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by its impersonal and extra-personal character. It protects that 
liberty from the spiritual domination and claims to mediatorship 
of alleged leading personalities, and sets Christ and the believer 
in direct contact with each other.’ In his final chapter, Dr. 
Adam can say with truth (p. 210): ‘We have described and 
insisted on the fundamental conception that the Church is the 
Body of Christ and God’s Kingdom on earth, and by means 
of this conception we have illustrated her dogma, worship, con- 
stitution and family life.’ 

These excellent qualities should ensure the book a warm wel- 
come in England, too. There are, perhaps, one or two things 
in it which make it less suited to English than to German 
readers. It is not, we think, entirely free from the common 
German fault of cloudy verbosity. Though the genuine feeling 
with which the book is written is very pleasing, at the same 
time the author seems to lapse now and again into what we 
can only call declamation. The translation has evidently been 
carefully done, but perhaps keeps too closely to the words of 
the original. We hazard the opinion that this is a case where 
we might apply what Newman somewhere says: ‘In a book 
intended for general reading, faithfulness may be considered 
simply to consist in expressing in English the sense of the 
original, the actual words of the latter being viewed mainly as 
directions into its sense.’ We find here such words as ‘ soli- 
dary ’ and ‘ ordinated ’ (they are not to be found in the Oxford 
Dictionary of current English) ; such sentences as : ‘ Humanity 
as wholeness and as fulness had to be rediscovered,’ and ‘ The 
affirmation accorded to the Church’s teaching must be a con- 
vinced and inward affirmation.’ (This last sentence continues : 
‘an affirmation which rests, in proportion to a man’s degree 
of education, upon personal insight into the grounds of faith 
and into its historical and philosophical presuppositions ’ 
(p. 218). We fail to see how any Catholic’s act of faith rests on 
such insight.) But on the whole, the translator has performed 
what must have been a difficult task remarkably well, and our 
gratitude is due to him for making Dr. Adam’s admirable work 
accessible to English readers. 

L.W. 


TOMBS AND PORTRAITS OF THE POPES OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. By 
Mer. H. K. Mann. (Sheed and Ward; 15/- net.) 


Monsignor Mann, who died in Edinburgh last year, has left 
us two monographs of much interest, which have been pub- 
lished under one title. The author presents his work, with ull 
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modesty and warm acknowledgments to the British School and 
its former Director, Dr. Ashby, to fill some of the gaps in 
Gregorovius and provide English readers with many facts which 
subsequent scholars have determined. Abundant references 
guide the reader to sources, and precious figures illustrate the 
moving, sorrowful history of the Vicar of Christ in his many 
forms and all the varieties of his earthly charge : Boniface VIII 
in his simple majesty, Hadrian V surviving in the lovely Um- 
brian tomb and Eugene IV commemorated in the really worthy 
work of his kinsman Isaia da Pisa. 


The portraits again are well figured, and furnish material, as 
Mgr. Mann indicates, for particular studies : the portraiture of 
effigies, the evolution of ecclesiastical costume, the significance 
of (pretended) portraits in series, the wanderings and other 
vicissitudes of portraits, the media and processes which have 
preserved them. J.G. 


Mopern SpirituaLisM. By Father H. Thurston, S.J. (Sheed 
and Ward, 1/-) 


This small and interesting volume is almost entirely made 
up of carefully-selected extracts from journals, books and 
speeches by well-known spiritualists from the middle of the 
nineteenth century down to the present day. Amongst the 
later writers quoted are Mr. Dennis Bradley and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, whose theories and experiences seém to contra- 
dict each other so frequently that they need comparatively little 
comment from Father Thurston. 


Again, contrary to the glorious future predicted by the spirits, 
round about 1857, for this new cult, Spiritualism in America 
seemed to collapse so extensively that in 1875 it appears to have’ 
been ‘ practically speaking moribund.’ It is, therefore, not 
unlikely that it will undergo the same disintegration in England 
in the near future as it passed through in the United States fifty 
years ago. In the concluding pages the author helps us to 
realize that the spirits, through mediums, have answered more 
or less clearly many of the social and even religious questions 
that have been put to them—only for these answers to be com- 
pletely reversed by the next spirit who happens to give a reply 
on the same subject, which would go to prove the theory that 
the ‘ spirit ’ answers are in some manner derived from the sub- 
conscious brain of the questioner or listener, who is inwardly 
answering the question himself. 

G.V.Z. 
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